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THE STATUE OF ASKLEPIOS AT EPIDAUROS. 



Pausanias (n, 27. 2) describes this statue as follows : too 8s 'Aaxkvj- 
ittoo to dyaXpa peyedst pev too ' Adyvrjocv ' OXoparioo Jcbz ytfuoo ditodsl, 
TtsnoiijTac de iXi<pai>TOZ xai ypoooo • prjwec de iziypappa tov ecpya- 
apivov slvat Bpaaupdjfyv ' ApeyvwTou Ildpiov . xddrjTat de inl Opbvou /?a- 
XTtjpiav xparwv, ttjv 3's kTepav tcov yupiov bnsp xe<paXrfi i%st too dpd- 
xovtoz, xai ol xai xbcov Trapaxazaxsipevo^ nenoir^zac . z<p~ dpbvtp de fjpcbcov 
litetpyaopiva 'Apye'uov laziv epya, BehhpoybvTou to it; ttjv Xipaxpav 
xai Itepasbz dipeXwv ttjv Medoborjc; xeipaXrjv} 

Athenagoras (Leg. pro Christ. 14, p. 61 : ed. Dechair) says: b iv 
' Entdabpip ' Aaxbjizcbs ipyov 0eidioo. 2 

How little weight this passage carries with it, is evident : Pheidias 
was the great master of chryselephantine sculpture ; the Asklepios in 
Epidauros was a chryselephantine statue; therefore, Athenagoras, who 
wrote in the middle of the second century after Christ, asserts that the 
Asklepios in Epidauros was a work of Pheidias. Athenagoras had 
no authority for his words : nevertheless, this passage has influenced 
some modern writers so far as to lead them to call Thrasymedes a pupil 
of Pheidias. 3 

Several coins of Epidauros 4 represent the god very nearly in the 
manner described by Pausanias ; one 5 corresponds in every particular 

1 " The statue of Asklepios is half as large as the Olympian Zeus at Athens. It is 
made of ivory and gold; and an inscription informs us that the artist was Thrasy- 
medes, son of Arignotos, a Parian. The. god sits upon a throne holding a staff, but 
the other one of his hands he holds over the head of the serpent, and a dog is repre- 
sented lying down beside him. And on the throne are represented, in relief, exploits 
of Argive heroes, that of Bellerophontes against the Chimaira, and Perseus carrying 
off the head of Medusa." 

'"The Asklepios at Epidauros, a work of Pheidias." 

3 0verbeck, Plaslik, i 3 , p. 279 f ; c/. Mrs. Mitchell, Hist, of Am. Seulp. p. 319; 
Brunn, Gesch. d. griech. Kihnstler, I, p. 246 f., ef. p. 300. 

4 Panofka, Asklepios und die Asklepiaden (Abhdlgn. d. Berl. Akad. 1845, Taf. I. 7, 9). 

5 Friedlandee, Berliner Blatter J'iir Miinzkunde in, p. 25, pi. xxx. 3 and Arch. Ztg. 
1869, Taf. xxin. 8 ; Mionnet, Descr. 2. 239, 70; W. M. Leake, Numismata Hellenica, 
Europ. Greece, p. 50. 
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except that the reliefs on the throne are omitted. These coins have 
heretofore been regarded as the only reliable representations of this 
statue. 

Brunn, in his Archaologische Miscellen 4, 6 calls attention to two terra- 
cotta reliefs from Melos, 7 one representing the contest of Bellerophon 
with the Chimaira, the other, Perseus riding off with the head of Medusa. 
These he believes to be copies of the reliefs on the throne of Asklepios. 
In his lectures, before the publication of the article in question, he had 
apparent!}' stated his belief that these reliefs were not copies of those 
at Epidauros, because, without change, they could not well be used to 
decorate the throne. This belief, however, as he expressly states, he 
had given up ; for, although the style of the reliefs is archaic, or at any 
rate borders upon the archaic, their appearance does not force us to place 
the date of their execution (or of that of the originals from which they 
are copied) before Pheidias, but only at about the time of Pheidias. 
Brunn therefore considers Thrasymedes a contemporary and pupil of 
Pheidias, 8 and thinks the Melian reliefs are copies of those on the throne 
of Asklepios. It seems, however, that this plain statement was mis- 

6 Silzungsber. d. Miinehen. Akad. 1872, p. 535. 

7 Millingen, Anc. uned. num. n, pi. 2, 3 ; Muller-Wieseler, Denk. I, xiv. 51, 52. 
8 1 give part of this article in Brunn's own words : "Am Throne des Asklepios zu 

Epidauros waren nach Pausanias (n, 27, 2) das Abenteuer des Bellerophon gegen die 
Chimaera und Perseus, welcher der Medusa das Haupt abgeschlagen, in Relief dar- 
gestellt. Eben diese beiden Scenen finden wir, offenbar als Seitenstiicke gearbeitet, 
auf zwei Terracotta-Reliefs aus Melos ini Brittischen Museum wieder (Millingen, 
Anc. uned. num. it, 2-3). Es lag daher nahe, diese letzteren fur Copien nach den 
Darstellungen des Thrones zu halten. . . . Der Styl der Terracotten wurde der An- 
nahme, dass Thrasymedes, der Kiinstler der Statue in Epidauros, ein Zeitgenosse des 
Phidias gewesen, nicht gerade widersprechen. Er scheint allerdings noch auf der 
Grenze des Archaismus zu stehen, ist aber dabei von einer fast raffinirten Feinheit, 
und eine gewisse Herbigkeit in der ganzen Linienfiihrung, welche diese Beliefs mit 
andern einer gleichen Kategorie gemein haben, lasst sich vielleicht darauf zuriick 
fiihren, dass sie als fiir decorative Zwecke bestimmt, sich auch im Styl bestimmten 
tektonischen Gesetzen unterordnen mussten. . . . Obwohl sonach Alles fiir die im 
Anfange ausgesprochene Vermnthung zu sprechen schien, so glaubte ich sie doch bei 
meinen letzten kunstgeschichtlichen Vorlesungen aus einem scheinbar sehr positiven 
Grund wieder in Zweifel Ziehen zu miissen : brachten wir nemlich die beiden Beliefs, 
so wie sie sind, an den beiden Seiten eines Thrones an, so wurde die eine Gruppe nach 
der Vorder-, die andere nach der Buckseite gewendet erscheinen, was offenbar un- 
statthaft ware. Eine genauere Betrachtung wird aber auch diesen Einwand beseiti- 
gen." Brunn proceeds to show that the maker of the terracottas turned his model 
round in the Perseus scene, and that, if this be true, the originals of these reliefs 
would be well adapted to the adornment of a throne. 
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understood by W. Klein, for he cites 9 Brunn in such away as to make 
him seem to be authority for the statement that Thrasymedes preceded 
Pheidias. 

Misled apparently by Klein, Mrs. Mitchell goes still further. In 
her History of Ancient Sculpture, p. 819, she says : " Thrasymedes of 
Paros was also reckoned among those who came under Pheidias' influ- 
ence." Then follows a description of the statue of Asklepios, accom- 
panied by a cut of the coin first published by Friedlander. Then : 
" Thrasymedes' costly colossus was once thought to be reflected in coins 
found at Epidauros." The note on this passage (612 a) reads: "This 
coin has recently been shown to be older than Pheidias (Brunn, Arch. 
Misc. S. 4; Klein, Arch. Epig. Mitt, aus Oest. vii. S. 70), and hence 
cannot be dependent upon Pheidias' statue in any way." Brunn, in 
the article referred to, makes no mention whatever of the coin in ques- 
tion, a glance at which as it is published in the Archdologische Zeitung 
is enough to make it evident that it belongs to a time long after Phei- 
dias. 10 

Kabbadias (in the ' Eip-qfisplz ' Apy^atoXoyarj of 1885, pi. 2, No. 6) pub- 
lished a relief from Epidauros representing Asklepios seated in a very 
easy and nonchalant posture facing toward the right of the spectator. 
The slab is broken off at the top and the left side, and the right arm 

8 Arch. Epigr. Mitth. aus Oesterreich, vn (1883) note 9, p. 70 : " Auch der epidaurische 
Asklepios von Thrasymedes wurde spater dem Phidias zugeschrieben, ohne ihm zu 
gehoren, weil Technik und Motiv ausserlich an dessen olympischen Zeus erinnern 
mochten, wie denn Pausanias an den im Athenischen Olympieion erinnert. Dann 
braucht man aber der Zutheilung des Athenagoras nicht die Concession zu machen 
(worin ich Brunn friiher gefolgt bin) Thrasymedes fur einem Schuler des Phidias zu 
halten. Dass er alter war als sein angeblicher Lehrer, darauf ftthren schon die Copien 
der Thronreliefs, wie sie Brunn Arch. Misc. 4 erwiesen hat.'' These words do not 
actually make Brunn responsible for Klein's opinion, but they seem to imply that 
Klein follows Brunn in making Thrasymedes older than Pheidias, as well as in con- 
sidering the Melian reliefs copies of those at Epidauros. 

10 As I know this coin only from the publication referred to and the cuts given by 
Overbeck and Mrs. Mitchell, I shall not venture to assign an exact date. Even from 
these publications, however, it can be seen that the coin belongs to a period not pre- 
ceding the fourth century, and it may well belong to a later time. The obverse has 
a youthful male head with a wreath of bay leaves (or possibly olive leaves). Per- 
haps this represents Apollon Maleatas, who is mentioned by the Epidaurian poet- 
aster Isyllos ('E4>. 'Apx. 1885, p. 66, 1. 2 ; Wilamowitz, Isyllos von Epidauros, p. 4). 

Perhaps the confusion in Mrs. Mitchell's note arises from the imperfect citation by 
Klein. One would hardly know that " Brunn, Arch. Misc. 4" was meant to refer to 
the Sitzungsberkliie of the Munich Academy for 1872. 
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of the god is gone from the shoulder. The left arm is nearly parallel 
to the body as far down as the elbow, but the forearm is extended 
at an angle somewhat above the horizontal line. The forefinger (the 
only one left) is also extended. The figure is clothed with a himation 
so draped as to cover the legs, back, left shoulder and arm, leaving 
the front and right side of the body uncovered. Portions of the feet 
are missing, but enough remains to show that they were covered by 
shoes or sandals with elaborate straps. There is no trace of staff, ser- 
pent, or dog. Kabbadias (p. 48 ff.) considers this relief the best extant 
imitation (di/rhuTrov) of the statue by Thrasymedes. The coins, how- 
ever, give the figure with the right hand extended over the head of the 
serpent, and the raised left hand holding the staff. If the relief in the 
'Etp.'Jf)^. were restored as nearly as possible to correspond to the coins, 
the hands would still be reversed. Besides, it is highly improbable that, 
if the relief were a copy of the great statue, all the characteristic attri- 
butes of the statue — staff, serpent, and dog — would have been so broken 
off as to leave no trace. Moreover, the position of the figure in the 
relief is suggestive of ease and comfort, rather than of the dignity 
which must certainly be ascribed to the great statue of the temple. 
Similar figures occur on votive reliefs found in Athens. Perhaps the 
closest parallel is the one published in the Mitth. d. deutsefien Inst. 1877, 
Taf. 16 ; the resemblance lying not so much in the exact correspond- 
ence of details, as in the general easy effect of the position. No one 
would take this relief for a copy of a temple-statue, though it is not 
unlikely that the great statue of Thrasymedes influenced later artists 
at Athens as well as at Epidauros ; but this influence would naturally 
extend only to the general type of Asklepios, not to details. The 
artist of the relief in the' E<p. 'dp%. was doubtless subject to this influence, 
and his conception of Asklepios was probably formed in accordance with 
the appearance of the god as executed by Thrasymedes, but there is no 
reason for considering the relief to be a direct copy of the great statue. 
We must, then, as heretofore, derive our idea of the work of Thrasy- 
medes from the coins. The figure represented upon them reminds us, 
however, less of the Zeus of Pheidias than of later works, as, for in- 
stance, the Zeus of Antioch. It seems almost incredible that such a 
figure should be executed by a contemporary of Pheidias, and still 
more incredible that it should be the work of him who designed the 
originals of the Melian reliefs. Kabbadias (E<p. 'Ap%. 1885, p. 44) men- 
tions an inscription, since published (Ef.'Jp^. 1886, p. 147 ff.), which 
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records the expenditures for the building of the temple of Asklepios. 
This inscription he assigns to the first part of the fourth century. The 
statue which Pausanias describes as existing in his day must have been 
in this temple (or certainly not in the temple which preceded this one) ; 
so that Kabbadias is quite justified in drawing the inference (p. 50, 
note) that the statue by Thrasymedes must have been made after the 
erection of the temple ; and that Thrasymedes himself flourished, not 
in the days of Pheidias, but, at the earliest, in the early part of the 
fourth century. Perhaps he belonged to a still later period. L. Ross 
(Inser. gr. ined. fasc. in, No. 298) published the following inscription 
which he found at Kalymna : Ncxiat; p:s dvidrpsv 'Ax6\\Xiovc uloz Spa- 
(TUfiydeot; | Ipytov <Lv 6 Ttaxyp -}jpyd\aaro TrjV dexdrrjv aoc. From the form 
of the letters, Eoss assigned the third century as the probable date of the 
inscription. Seeing that the expression Ipymv cZv b narrjp -/jpydcrazo 
made it probable that Thrasymedes here mentioned was a sculptor, Ross 
suggested that it might be the Parian, son of Arignotos, who executed 
the statue at Epidauros. As we have seen that Thrasymedes the son 
of Arignotos was not a contemporary of Pheidias, and cannot be as- 
signed to a date earlier than the fourth century, it may well be that he 
lived so late that his son was the author of the inscription at Kalymna. 
At any rate, the suggestion of Ross is not without probability. " 

To return to the Melian reliefs : they can no longer be considered 
imitations of the work of Thrasymedes, for, though their style may 
possibly not be too archaic for the age of Pheidias, it certainly is so 
for the age of Lysippos, or for that of Skopas and Praxiteles. But 
the throne at Epidauros was not the only place where these scenes 
were represented. Both appear on the throne of Apollon at Amyklai : 12 
among the paintings in the Propylaia at Athens was one representing 
Perseus carrying the head of Medusa: 13 on the chest of Kypselos, 
Perseus carrying off Medusa's head was pursued by her sisters : 14 one 
of the metopes of Selinous represents Perseus slaying the Gorgon : both 
scenes are represented in the reliefs of Gjol Baschi, 15 — at least the con- 
flict of Bellerophon and the Chimaira is certainly there represented, and 

11 Qttatremere de Qtjincy, Le Jupiter olympien, p. 356, placed Thrasymedes arbi- 
trarily, as he himself says, between 01. 120 and 155. This agrees with the date of this 
inscription. It is a strange coincidence that Quatremere's date is supported in this way. 

1s Pacs. hi, 18. 11 (Perseus) and 13 (Bellerophon). 

13 Patjs. i, 22. 7. 14 Paus. v, 18. 5. 

16 Benndorf, Arch. Epigr. With, am Oesterreich, vi (1882) p. 202 (Bellerophon), 
p. 225 (Perseus). 
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probably that of Perseus and Medusa ; though, as the slab with the 
Perseus is only partially preserved, the interpretation is not quite cer- 
tain. This suffices to show that these scenes were both represented 
more than once by Greek artists in decorative sculpture, so that there 
is no sufficient reason for regarding the Melian reliefs as copies of the 
reliefs of Thrasymedes. Thus, the last ground assumed for consider- 
ing Thrasymedes a contemporary of Pheidias is removed, and we must 
henceforth class him among the artists of the fourth century, or, if we 
adopt the conjecture of Ross, of the third century. 

Hakold N. Fowler. 
Harvard University, 

Cambridge, Mass. 



